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SONNET. 
WRITTEN AT THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON, MOUNT VERNON. 


Soul of the chainless! Spirit of the free! 
And thou, fair Liberty, immortal maid ! 

Come, in your loveliness, and mourn with me, 
O’er the lone tomb where WasHincTon is laid. 
Fame is not fame, which blends, in every breath, 
The hero’s triumph with the tyrant’s shame ; 

The morn of immortality, in death 
Unchangeable, and sure, but few may claim, 
Like thee, O sage, beloved of Liberty ! 
Thine is a name which tyrants must revere, 
To Freedom’s sons a beacon light will be, 
Long as the everlasting hills shall rear 
Their heads above thee, or the gentle wave 
Shall make sweet music by thine honor’d grave. 


A. 


THE COMPOSIT OR. 


Translated for the N. Y. Literary Gazette from the 
French of Bert, formerly editor of the Journal du 
Commerce. 


It may readily be imagined that the compositor 
must come to his first apprenticeship in typography, 
with a mind stored with all the elementary knowledge 
necessary for any literary profession. He must be 
grammatically acquainted with his own language, and, 
according to the kind of work he has to do, must be- 
conversant at least with the nomenclature of the science 
treated of in the MS. before him. 
positor, it is true, has learned while composing, as 
more than one author has done whilst writing. A 
printing-office is a school of universal knowledge; it 
was there Beranger felt his first throb of poetic inspi- 
ration, and he learned orthography in the exercise of 
a calling which was also the first occupation of Frank- 
lin. But in return for a few illustrious reputations, 
how much merit has remained unnoticed! Who 
knows how many men of talent and learning attain to 
obscure old age under the workman's jacket? Oid age ! 
Iam mistaken. The life of a compositor is soon worn 
out by fatigue, night labor, and impatience at his un- 
certain and indefinite condition. What, in fact, is 
To what class does he belong? Is 


More than one com- 


his social rank ? 
he an artisan or a clerk — one of the people, or a mem- 
ber of the upper classes? He feels himself out of place 
wherever he may be. The book of civilized society, 
so methodical in its scientific divisions, has forgotten 
him in its table of contents. He is a workman, for he 
lives upon wages. One of the people by his origin, 


his connexions, and habits of life, he is brought very 


near the higher classes by his attainments and his co- 
operation in producing works of intellect. Few roads 
to fortune are open to him, and if’ever he raise him- 
self to distinction, itis by paths not yet trodden. You 
would sooner see him turn author, soldier, or statesman, 
than become a master printer. He can never be an E!- 
zevir, a Stephens, or a Didot. To found a printing-office 


requires either capital or credit ; and the compositor is 
without patrimony, or the means of growing rich; 
nor is he able to borrow, He is not one who can spe- 





culate upon the dower of his wife — if he take one ; 
and as for his bank, consisting of his weekly wages, 


The most able 
compositor does not gain, at Paris, more than six 


or the power of compound interest. 


francs a day; and if you want to calculate his yearly 
income, do not by any means multiply 356 by 6; for 
every day is not paid as a working-day. You must 
deduct the days ofrest, forced and voluntary. And then, 
we men of letters, and men of typography, know not 
how to hoard ; we live on, heedless of the future, and 
careless of money matters, following the variations of 
our temperament, whether they impei us to hard work 
or to the luxury of idleness; not that slothful idleness 
which kills time by consumption— but that ardent 


ly loitering idleness which plays at dominoes, drinks 
beer, walks upon the boulevards, increases the number 
in mobs, and runs away at the sight of the police — 


kind hearts, and manly propensities, which delights 
in billiards, in the estaminet, in jovial meetings, and 
midnight revels. 

If the compositor places little in the saving bank, he 


assistance. Above all, he is a good companion, and a 





faithful observer of the regulations of the masonic or 
| other society of which he may be a member; he con- 
tributes his share of songs, for he is a song-writer of 
the school of Beranger, whose works he knows by 
| heart and sings with feeling. He almost equals his 
master in richness of rhyme, patriotism, and philoso- 
phy, but is distinguished from him by a touch of car- 
bonari-ism. ‘Take notice, that during the restoration, 
he conspired, as we conspire in France, in aloud voice, 
and in full chorus. 

Sunday is the day on which general meetings are 
held, to regulate the affairs of the society. The com- 
positor on a Sunday seems quite a different man from 
the compositor during the week. 
workman’s jacket, for the elegant frock, which he 
wears with graceful ease, and sports the gold chain 
en sautoir over his velvet waistcoat. His step is com- 
posed, and his countenance indicative of thought. He 
is about to make an important speech, move or criti- 
cise a measure; and a small dose of oratorical vanity 
His 
speech, whether read, recited from memory, or extem- 
porized, is grave, elegant, and florid ; nothing in it sa- 


is mingled with his zeal for the general good. 


and energetic idleness which devours it; not that sil- | 


he seldom sees it increase under the influence of thrift, | 





Let us separately consider the composicor attached 
to a daily journal; he must of necessity be assiduous 
at his work; for him there is no Sunday—no Mon- 


|day nor Thursday — no relaxation, except perhaps 


)end of the journal for notices. 


| intellectual world. 


| 


but that idleness, belonging to ardent imaginations, | 


the four or five days in the year, which the editor 
devotes to his own profit at the expense of his subseri- 
bers. If the newspaper compositor has more labor, 
he has also greater indemnities: he shares certain 
privileges with the Editor, kaows the news a day be- 
fore the public; the managers of the theatres, fétes, and 
concerts, flatter and caress him, because he has it in 
his power to shorten or lengthen the space kept at the 
Nothing new escapes 
him; polities, literature, and art, have no mysteries 
for him. 

Thus the compositor is a stranger to nothing in the 
It may be said, that every idea 
passes through his mind; he takes and elaborates it 
in his turn, clothes it in new words, and then circu- 
lates itamong that portion of the community who read 
badly, or do not read at all. Placed as a truckman 
and messenger, between the lettered and the ignorant, 


| the compositor was, during fifteen years, the instruc- 


never fails in his subscription to the fund for mutual 
' 


| workman an elector or an author? 


tor of the people, If philosophers and orators prepar- 
ed the revolution, the agents of the press hastened its 
They sowed its seeds, and made 
them spring up among the uncultivated masses; and 
when the crop was ripe, they first gave the signal and 
The government fancied, in its 
blindness, that the people did not understand the theo- 
ries of the publicists. “ Charter, right of suffrage, li- 
berty of the What 
Was the 
What were to 
him the quarrels which agitated the upper surface of 
society ?” Thus spoke rash ministers ; aud when they 
heard the ery of Vive la charte! vociferated by forty 
thousand workmen — when they beheld banners, in- 
scribed with the motto, Liberty of the Press! borne along 


accomplishment, 


began the harvest. 


press! Words void of sense! 
cared the people about article fourteen? 


He has quitted the | by naked arms, they scarcely believed the evidence of 


their senses ; — but they did not distinguish in the 


| ranks, at the head of these intrepid citizens, certain in- 


vors even of the familiarity of common language, much | 


less of the slang of the printing-office. When the busi- 
ness is over, the meeting is dissolved ; friends and inti- 
mates then approach each other, and groups are form- 
ed; invitations to breakfast are given, appointments 
made for the evening, and the rest of the day devoted 
to pleasure. 

Such are the general outlines of a compositor’s life ; 


| but in this calling, as in every other, there are excep- 


tions and individualities. I could name the man who 
reads his manuscript without understanding it, without 
seizing the idea expressed by the characters which his 
fingers have assembled, like the tapestry workman at 
the Gobelins, who does not see the masterpiece he is 


| producing. I could indicate another whom I could 


| diately upon others, it was not less certain. 


vouch for as prudent, economical, and of regular ha- | 


bits, — he is upwards of thirty, and has a wife and | 


‘children; he is preparing to become a corrector and 
| foreman. 





j 


' 


i 


dividuals, wearing certain habiliments, and speaking 
the same language. They saw not these men with 
pale faces, blackened hands, and fiery eyes, who had 
come from the printing-office, and moulded to a sense 
of freedom, a population reputed ignorant, and a slave 
“ Whatdo they require? Give 
them bread, and let them disperse.” But they already 
knew that to have the certainty of obtaining bread they 
must enjoy freedom. For the man of the printing-office, 


to its physical wants 


freedom was bread itself; and the censorship, poverty 
and death. If the effect of servitude acted less imme- 
This is 
what the man of the press taught verbally ; for he had 
himself learned it from books, and by communication 
Thus is knowledge propaga- 
ted, and, by intelligent reflectors, penetrates into the 


with enlightened men. 


darkest corners of human society. 
B. 
LAFAYETTE, 
APTER THE REVOLUTION oF 1830. 

Translated for the N. Y. Literary Gazette, from“ La- 

fayette et la Revolution de 1830. Par B. Sarrans, 

Jeune.” 

The nomination of the Duke of Orleans met with 
strenuous opposition from the combatants of July. No 






/ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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particular offence was imputed to him, but his being a 
Bourbon caused an invincible repugnance to his ap- 
pointment, among the majority of those who had spilt 
their blood during the memorable three days. The 
name of Bourbon, against which the dead bodies 
that still encumbered the Place de Gréve bore a bloody 
testimony, kept alive the most painful recollections, 
and a corresponding state of excitement; so that, 
when the Duke of Orleans arrived at the Hotel de 
Ville, the few shouts in his favor were drowned in 
those of “ Vive la liberté! Vive Lafayette!” This 
opposition became most powerful when the prince en- 
tered the Salle du Tréne; and the young men, in an- 
swer to the cry of “ Vive le Duc d’Orleans!” raised 
by the deputies, made the building ring with that of 
“Vive Lafayette!” Proclamations, in praise of His 
Royal Highness, were torn to pieces, and those who 
stuck them on the walls ill treated by the people; all 
eyes were fixed upon these two individuals. M. Vien- 
net (a deputy) read the declaration of the Chamber, 
which was listened to with indifference ; but, when 
Lafayette took the duke’s hand, gave him a tricolor 
flag, and led him to one of the windows, the enthu- 
siasm in his favor was revived, and the cries of “ Vive 
le Duc d’Orleans!” became more frequent, but were 
mingled with those of “ Vive Lafayette!” Yet the 
duke’s situation was critical. In the interior of the 
Hotel de Ville, and even in his presence, discontent 
displayed itself in a manner by no means equivocal, 

A general officer, (Dubourg,) opening a window, 
and directing the prince’s attention to the people, said, 
* Monseigneur, we know our wants and our rights; 
if you forget them, we will take cere to remind you of 
them!” Ina word, there was every reason to appre- 
hend that the people would resume their arms, and 
again take possession of the field of battle. 

It was at this juncture that Lafayette interposed his 
all-powerful authority with the leaders of the insurrec- 
tion, and made them promise that no farther disturb- 
ance should take place, he engaging to obtain from 
the new head of the state the proper securities which 
the revolution had a right to impose, and which he 
comprehended in the words, “ popular throne, sur- 
rounded by republican institutions ;’ — meaning the 
adoption of the principle which established the sove- 
reignty of the people — the abolition of the hereditary 
peerage —the abolition of the electoral cens — the ap- 
plication of the broadest electoral principle to the mu- 
nicipal and communal organizations — the re-estab- 
lishment of the national guard, conformably to the 
principles of the constitution of 1791— and the sup- 
pression of monopolies injurious to trade and indus- 
try. 

Lafayette, having adopted these points as conse- 
quences of the principles he professed, proposed them 
at the Palais Royal, which he quitted with the assu- 
rance, that upon those points the lieutenant-general 
thought as he did. “ You know,” said he to the 
prince, “ that Iam a republican, and consider the go- 
vernment of the United States the most perfect in ex- 
istence.” “I am of the same opinion,” replied the 
Duke of Orleans; “ it is not possible to have passed 
two years in America and think otherwise. But, in 
the present state of the country, and of public opinion, 
do you think that such a torm of government ought to 
be adopted in France?” ‘ No,” returned Lafayette, 


“the form of government necessary, at present, to the 
French people, is a popular throne, surrounded by re- 
publican institutions. 

Meanwhile, at the Hétel de Ville, the brave citizens 
who had effected the revolution, particularly the young 
men who were armed, called loudly for a republic, 
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with Lafayette at the head of it, as president. Nume- 
rous bodies pressed the latter to assume the supreme 
power, before intrigue, which was but too apparent, 
But 


Lafayette, with deep emotions of gratitude, nobly per- 


should succeed in obtaining possession of it. 


sisted in the principles which had been his guide 
through his long political career, and negatived, with 
firmness, though with affection, the solicitations which 
beset him on all sides. I even remember, that, amid 
the pressing instances of the multitudes by whom he 
was surrounded, some individuals, of less republican 
feelings than the venerable general, besought him to 
put himself at the head of the government, in the fol- 
lowing terms: “ Well, if we are to have a king, let it 
be you.” ‘Twill say to you, on this point,” replied 
Lafayette, “in the words of Marshal de Saxe, ‘ that a 
crown would sit upon me as @ gold ring upon a cat.” 


V. 





ORIGINAL 


PAPERS OF THE PANTAGRUEL 
CLUB. 





DICK SOLUS AT A FASHIONABLE EVENING PARTY. 


Reader! I discoursed to thee whilom, upon a sum- 
mer evening’s adventure with the lovely Hum’s. I 
now crave your patience, while I relate what passed at 
a winter evening party, given by those fair creatures. 
Cards of invitation were issued two weeks before the 
appointed night, in order to give ample time to repair 
decayed wits, complexions, and wardrobes, and ar- 
range other matters for the important occasion. Mak- 
ing my toilet with great care — inking the whitened 
seams of my black coat, and cleaning, as well as I 
could, my white kids; I sent a servant for a hackney 
coach, cautioning him not to get one of those with 
numbers painted on the lamps, and proceeded to No. 15 
Speculation Place —time, ten o’clock and forty-five 
The magnificent mansion of David Hum, 
Esq., on that occasion was brilliantly illuminated ; the 
hall resounded with the sonorous notes of a full band, 


minutes. 


the vionlocello, bass drum, and cymbal, were heard 
above all other instruments. Hum/’s taste in music 
may be questioned. The gorgeously furnished, and 
brilliantly lighted rooms, were crowded with the 
“beauty and fashion,” the great little, and little great, 
of the metropolis—the exclusives, the fashionables, 
many of whom had passed a winter in Washington, 
a summer at Saratoga, a month in Paris, or a week in 
London, and one of the company had positively dined 
with a Lord !— Making, as in duty bound, my best 
bow to Mrs. Hum, who was seated on a yellow otto- 
man, (her mother sold excellent vegetables in the old 
Fly Market) I next greeted the charming graces, An- 
gelina, Athenia, and Amelia Ann. 
ment of an entrée fairly over, I passed unnoticed 
through the crowd, an attentive and observing listen- 


The embarrass- 


said Amelior. “You stand nearest, and smoke al- 
ways pursues the fair,” said the witty Dévize; and I 
left him laughing at his smartness, and took re- 
fuge in another corner. “ Do tell me, Mrs. Wiggins, 
if what folks says about Mrs. 8. is true,” said an old 
maid, turned of forty, in a high state of preservation. 
“ What every body says must be true,” replied the as- 
cetic Mrs. Wiggins. ‘“I hear he’s coming back, 
though,” continued the antique. “ Shaw,” said Mrs. 
Wiggins, “so’s Christmas coming — Pray look at 
Mrs. Burlap yonder figuring in her velvet and dia- 
monds; her husband aint here I see; s’pose he’s attend- 
ing a meeting of his creditors ; I foresaw this; no long- 
er ago than yesterday, I went to Stewart’s for one of 
his hundred dollar mechlin lace pocket handkerchiefs, 
and was informed that Mrs. Burlap had taken the 
last.” “Is them diamonds in Miss B.’s necklace?’ 
asked Tabitha. “ Paste!” said Mrs. Wiggins, “and 
she’s paste too.” 

Supper was now announced, and the company ad- 
journed to the sumptuous banqueting room, where 
were tables loaded with the most palatable and costly 
food. Good, or evil fortune, placed me directly oppo- 
site Dévize. “ Solus, my old boy, I'll trouble you for two 
fried oysters,” said he; “not another one, I’ve to eat 
three supper’s yet to night—allow me the pleasure of 
champagne with you, I hope it’s the only sort of pain 
you or I may ever encounter ; — he, he, he; — that’s 
my pun, Solus, I made it, dining with my friend Lord 
Ponsonby in London; this reminds me of a capital 
one he” ——“ May I help you to a piece of this wood- 
cock?” said I. “ 


In Paris, they eat no part of the woodcock except the 


No, I’m ’fraid’t would be robin you. 
head; were you aware of that, Solus?” “ Harry,” 
R., “you are lo- 


sing all the good things ; Dévize is unusually brilliant 
” 


said my right hand neighbor to 


this evening.” “I hear him,” said R.,“I swallow 


all good things.” “ Your digestion must be excellent, 
then, for I never knew you to throw one up,” said Dé- 
vize. “ You stole that,” said Harry. “’Pon my ho- 
nor,” replied Dévize, “ I made it one day, dining with 
my friend, Lord” —— “ Stop, Devize, you are witty 
and entertaining at the expense of your usual bien- 
séance ; the ladies around you are quite unattended.” 
“Tm all attention,” said Dévize; “I see none but the 
fair; we've three ladies to one gentleman, present ; 
this is in admirable taste and keeping, in just accord- 
ance with the laws of nature. Take any station, the 
top of the highest mountain, if you please, you will 
seo more of heaven than earth. Is it not so, Miss Ma- 
riar? I remember when I was in Paris, a beautiful 
woman fell desperately in love with me, and” —— 
“ A woman in love with you!” said Harry; “ well, 
I've heard of many strange and unnatural tastes in 
women, but none so incredible as that.” 

Thus did these small-beer wits carry on the conver- 





er; the current carried me to a corner of the room 
where fortunately I found my friend Dévize entertain- 


ing Amelior and her cousin Mariar, his arm careless- | 
ly resting upon a pedestal which supported a beautiful | 
copy of Thorswalden’s Venus. Dévize has travelled | 
in Europe; he has not failed to tell you so, reader, if 
you are acquainted with him. ‘ Wont you be seated | 
| 


Mr. Dévize,” said Miss Amelior, ‘“ No, thank ye, ‘tis | 


as cheap standing as sitting,” replied he, laughing at | 


his wit. 


capital pun made by my friend Lord Ponsonby, while | 


I w&s dining with him in London ; I was sitting on his 
right” — fortunately for me, a glass shade of an astral 


. . . | 
lamp near us broke at this point of his story, and sa- 


ved me from the fortieth infliction of the same jest. 
“] don’t see what makes this lamp smoke so awfully,” 





“ This,” continued he, ‘reminds me of a | 


sation at supper table; each one telling a stale joke, 
and, like one of Bulwer’s heroes, omitting nothing but 
the point. Supper being over, a few, neglecting the 
rules of good breeding for the more agreeable, and ge- 
nerally better understood, rules of Hoyle, retired to a 
private room, but a large majority returned to the par- 
lors, and danced, and frittered away, in most idle and 
unmeaning conversation, the midnight hours, which 
nature appointed for repose. And what is the conse- 
Disgust and sickness must cer- 
tainly follow in the morning, with a total inability to 
| undertake the necessary duties of the day. I know 
of no custom in our society which needs reformation 
If the 
evil were confined to that most worthless class deno- 
minated “ fashionable,” a reform were not worthy of 


quence of such folly ? 


more than this foolish one of midnight parties. 


| 
| 
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a serious consideration; but, “man is an imitative 
animal,” and the middling classes, among whom the 
true worth and intelligence of a people are ever found, 
are, for some inscrutable cause, willing to be led, in 
X. 


this particular, by fools. 


FAIR HELEN OF KIRCONNELL. 
“ The following very popular ballad has been hand- 
ed down by tradition in its present imperfect state. 
The affecting incident on which it is founded is well 
known. A lady of the name of Helen Irving, or Bell, 
(for this is disputed by the two clans,) daughter of the 
Laird of Kirconnell, in Dumfrieshire, and celebrated 
for her beauty, was beloved by two gentlemen in the 
neighborhood. The name of the favored suitor was 
Adam Fleming, of Kirkpatrick ; that of the other has 
escaped tradition, though it has been alleged that he was 
a Bell, of Blacket House. The addresses of the latter 
were, however, favored by the friends of the lady, and 
the lovers were therefore obliged to meet in secret, and 
by night, in the church yard of Kirconnell, a romantic 
spot, almost surrounded by the river Kirtle. During 
one of these romantic interviews, the jealous and despi- 
sed lover suddenly appeared on the opposite bank of 
the stream, and levelled his carabine at the breast of 
his rival. Helen threw herself before her lover, recei- 
ved the bullet in her bosom, and died in his arms. A 
desperate and mortal combat ensued between Fleming 
and the murderer, in which the latter was cut to pieces. 
Other accounts say, that Fleming pursued his enemy 
to Spain, and slew him in the streets of Madrid. 
“The ballad is here given, without alteration, from 
The fate of Helen has not, 
A la- 


ment, of great poetical merit, by the learned historian, 


the most accurate copy. 
however, remained unsung by modern bards. 


Mr. Pinkerton, with several other poems on this sub- 
ject, have been printed in various forms. 

“ The grave of the lovers is yet shown inthe church 
yard of Kirconnell, near Springkell. Upon the tomb 
stone can yet be read, ‘ Hic jacel Adamus Fleming ; a 
cross and sword are sculptured on the stone. The 
former is called, by the country people, the gun with 
which Helen was murdered ; and the latter, the aven- 
Sit illis terra levis!’ A heap 
of stones is raised on the spot where the murder was 
committed ; a token of abhorrence common to most 
nations. Fair Helen has been celebrated by Words- 
worth, Professor Wilson, and many other modern 
writers.” 


ging sword of her lover. 


I wish I were where Helen lies, 

Night and day on me she cries ; 

O that I were where Helen lies, 
On fair Kirconnell Lee ! 


Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 
And curst the hand that fired the shot, 
When in my arms burd Helen dropt, 

And died to succor me ! 


O think na ye my heart was sair, 
When my love dropt down and spak nae mair, 
There did she swoon wi meikle care, 


On fair Kirconnel! Lee. 


As I went down the water side, 

None but my foe to be my guide, 

None but my foe to be my guide 
On fair Kirconnell Lee ; 


I lighted down my sword to draw, 
I hackéd him in pieces sma’, 
I hackéd him in pieces sma’, 
For her sake that died for me. 





O Helen fair, beyond compare ! 

I'll make a garland of thy hair, 

Shall bind my heart for ever mair, 
Until the day I die. 


O that I were where Helen lies! 
Night and day on me she cries; 
Out of my bed she bids me rise, 
” 


Says, “ Haste and come to me ! 


O Helen fair! O Helen chaste ! 

If I were with thee, I were blest, 

Where thou lies low, and takes thy rest, 
On fair Kirconnell Lee. 


I wish my grave were growing green, 
A winding sheet drawn o’er my een, 
And I in Helen’s arms were lying, 


On fair Kirconnell Lee. 


I wish I were where Helen lies! 


Night and day on me she cries ; 


And I am weary of the skies, 
For her sake that died for me. 


THE WORTH OF THE MIND. 
BY REV. DEWEY. 

The mind — how litle is it known or considered ! 
That all which man permanently is, —the inward 
being, the divine energy, the immortal thought, the 
boundless capacity, the infinite aspiration — how few 
value this, this wonderful mind, for what it is worth! 
How few see it — that brother mind — in others; see it 
in all the forms of wretchedness and splendor alike — 
though fenced around with all the artificial distinctions 
of society — see it, through the rags with which pover- 
ty has clothed it, beneath the crushing burthens of life, 
amidst the close pressure of worldly troubles, wants, 
and sorrows — see it, and per ete Ba and cheer it in 
that humble lot, and feel that the nobility of earth, 
that the commencing glory of heaven, is there ? Nor 
is this the worst, nor the strongest view of the case. 
Men do not feel the worth of their own minds. They 
are very proud, perhaps ; they are proud of their pos- 
sessions; they are proud of their mends, it may be, as 
distinguishing them ; but the intrinsic, the inward, the 
infinite worth of their own minds, they do not perceive. 
How many a man is there who would feel, if he were 
introduced into some magnificent palace, and were led 
through a succession of splendid apartments, filled with 
rich and gorgeous furniture — would feel, I say, as if 
he, lofty, immortal being as he is, were but an ordinary 
thing amidst the tinselled show around him; or would 
feel as if he were a more ordinary being, for the per- 
ishing glare of things, amidst which he walked ! How 
many aman, who as he passed along the wayside, saw 
the chariot of wealth rolling by him, would forget the 
intrinsic and eternal dignity of his own mind, ina poor, 
degrading envy of that vain pageant — would feel him- 
self to be an humbler creature, because, not in mind, 
but in mensuration he was not guite so high! And so 
long as this is the case, do you believe that men under- 
stand their own minds, that they know what they pos 
sess within then? How many, in fact, feel as if that 
inward being, that mind, were respectable, chiefly be- 
cause their bodies lean on silken couches, and are fed 
with costly luxuries! How many respect themselves, 
and look for respect from others, in proportion as they 
grow more rich, and live more aiveldiy, not more 
wisely,—and fare more sumptuously every day! Sure 
ly it is not strange, while all this is true, that men 
shquid be more attracted by objects of sense and ap 
petite, than by miracles of wisdom and love. And it 
is not strange that the spiritual riches which man is 
exhorted to seck, are represented in scripture as “ hid 


ORVILLE 


treasures ;” for they are indeed hidden in the depths of 


the soul—hidden, covered up with worldly gains, and 
pomps, and vanities. It is not strange that the king- 
dom of heaven, that kingdom which is within, is re- 
wesented as a treasure buried in a field: the flowers 
jloom, and the long grass waves there, and men pass 
by and say it is beautiful; but this very beauty, this 
very luxuriance, conceals the treasure. nd so it is in 


this life, that luxury and show, fashion and outward 
beauty, worldly pursuits and possessions, attracts the 
eyes of men, and they know not the treasure that is hid- 
den in every human soul, 





Yes, the treasure — and the treasure that is in every 
soul. The difference that exists among men is not 
so much in their nature, not so much in their 
intrinsic power, as in the power of communication. 
To some it is given to embosom and embody their 
thoughts; but all men, more or less, feel those thoughts. 
The very glory of genius, the very rapture of piety, 
when rightly revealed, are diffused and spread al “ 
and shared among unnumbered minds. When elo- 
quence and poetry speaks — when the glorious arts, 
statuary, painting, and music—when patriotism, chari- 
ty, Virtue — speak to us, with all their eng pe 
do not the hearts of thousands glow with a kindred 
joy and ecstacy ? Who's here so humble, who so 
poor in thought or in affection, as not to feel this? 
Who’s here so low, so degraded, I had almost said, as 
not sometimes to be touched with the beauty of good- 
ness? Who's here with a heart made of such base 
materials, as not sometimes to respond, through every 
chord of it, to the call of honor, patriotism, generosity, 
virtue 1 What a glorious capacity is this!’ A power 
to commune with God and angels! — a reflection of the 
brightness of heaven — a mirror that collects and con- 
centrates within itself all the moral splendors of the wni- 
verse —a light kindled from heaven, that is to shine 
brighter and brighter forever! For what then, my 
friends, shall we care as we ought to care for this? 
What can man bear about with him, — what office, 
what array, what apparel, that shall beget such rever- 
ence as the soul he bears with him? What cireum- 
stances of outward splendor can lend such imposin 
dignity to any being, as the throne of inward light onl 
power, where the spirit reigns forever? What work 
of man shall be brought into comparison with this work 
of God? I will speak of it in its simplest character — 
I say a thought, a bare thought, — and yet I say, what 
is it— and what is its power and mystery? Breathed 
from the inspiration of the Almighty; partaking of in- 
finite attributes ; comprehending, analyzing, and with 
its own beauty clothing all things; and bringing all 
things, and all themes,— earth, heaven, eternity, — 
within the possession of its momentary being; what 
is there that man can form— what sceptre or throne 
— what structure ofages — what empire of wide-spread 
dominion—can compare with the wonders and the 
grandeurs of a single thought ? It is that alone of all 
things are made, — it is that alone, that comprehends the 
Maker of all. That alone is the key, which unlocks 
all the treasures of the universe. That alone is the 
power that reigns over space, time, eternity. That 
under God, is the sovereign dispenser to man, of all 
the blessings and glories that lie within the —- 
of possession, or within the range of possibility, ir- 
tue, piety, heaven, immortality, exist not, and never will 
exist for us, but as they exist, and will exist, in the per- 
ception, feeling, thought — of the glorious mind. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES FROM MY NOTE 
BOOK.— Ne. ll 
PROPESSOR BARBER, 
The “ Brag Table.” 

“You will, I am sure, 
you this morning,” 


BY 


excuse me in sending for 
the young and interesting 
B., as Lentered her neatly 
will seek consolation, how- 


said 
wife of the once wealthy 
arranged parlor ; “ misery 
ever unworthy its object.” 

“ Misery cannot find an abode here,” I exclaimed, 
looking at the two lovely daughters of the fair speaker. 
“ Comfort yourself, my dear Mrs. B.; commerce will 
again revive, and my friend once more be elevated to 
the proud station of an American merchant.” 

“ Tcomplain not of fortune,” said Mrs. B.; “I could 
be happy with much less than a benevolent Providence 
has spared to us, if misfortune had not driven B. to” 
—a violent hysteric sob suspended the remainder of 
the sentence. I turned my eyes upon the speaker: the 
power of expression had departed —the eye was di- 
lated — the mouth slightly open — the jaws fixed and 
immoveable — the hands firmly clenched. 

I directly summoned the domestics; cold water was 
thrown in the face, various stimulants were applied, 
and, after ten minutes painful suspense, animation 





again returned through its wonted channels. 
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Mrs. B. now requested her attendants to withdraw, 
and addressing me in a feeble voice, said, ‘“ You see 
how weak are the efforts of resolution when opposed 
by the impulses of nature; but I will finish my rela- 
tion — duty compels me — the conflict is over. Your 
friend —the father of my children—the idol of my 
affection — the high minded, honorable B., has become 
a—gambler.” ‘It cannot be,” replied 1; “ some ene- 
my of my friend has circulated this foul slander.” 
God grant !” said the agonized speaker, as she clasp- 
ed her hands in the attitude of fervid supplication ; 
“ God grant that it may be so!” 

“Be calm, my amiable friend,” I continued, “ the 
matter shall be traced to its source; should it be true 
that B., in a moment of commercial abandonment, has 
been persuaded to enter a gambling house, I will save 
him, though in the yery jaws of destruction.” 

“ Thank you! thank you !” exclaimed the suffering 
wife, as I rushed out of the house, overpowered by the 
interest I had taken in the fate of B. and his family. 

As [ left B.’s door, I met an old acquaintance, Cap- 
tain H.; I was aware this gentleman, though a man 
of high and honorable principle, was too often a fre- 
quenter of the gambling house. “Can you,” said I, 
“inform me where F.’s house is?” ‘Oh, yes,” re- 
plied Captain H., “ he resides in S—— street. But,” 
added he, “ what can you want at F’.’s house?” “ That 
is my own affair,” said I, smiling. nd 

“You cannot enter the house,” said Captain H., 
“unless you have the pass-word. It is ———.” 


“Good morning. 





Having acquired this important information, in the 
evening I sought the infamous abode of F., in S—— | 
street. It was the most painful hour of my existence ; 
I was about to enter, for the first time, a gambling | 
house. With a mind struggling between the preju- 
dices of early education and the interest of my friend, 
I stood before the door of F. All was silence. Per- 
haps, thought I, this is the moment of breathless ex- 
pectation ; B., if here, may have staked his all,—even 
the happiness of his lovely family,—and is now | 
awaiting the final issue, which must decide between | 
poverty and infamy, or respectability and honor. IfI 
pause he may be lost. Actuated by this sudden emotion, 
I tapped gently at the door ; it was immediately opened, 
so far as a massive chain would permit. I gave the 
pass-word: the portal of the modern Pandemonium 
was thrown open, and I entered without farther in- 
quiry. 

Ascending the steps of an intensely illuminated 
staircase, I reached the drawing rooms (they were so 
named) on the second story. I could think of nothing 
but the description of Pandemonium by Milton, as I 
entered them: they were “ dark with excessive light.” 

All that could delight the imagination, or dissipate 
reflection, was there, — chandeliers, ottomans, sofas, 
and paintings by the best masters; the works of By- 
ron, Scott, Shakspeare, and Milton, in splendid bind- 
ings, were carelessly thrown on a table at one end of | 
the room ; on another were various liqueurs — wines, 
ete., from every quarter of the globe. The centre of 
the front room was graced with a rosewood table, in- 
laid with silver, around which a company of gentlemen 
were playing “rouge et noir.” B. was not among 
them. I had scarcely time to exult in this happiness, | 
when his well known voice fell upon my ear from a | 
“ brag table” in the opposite apartment. Unperceived | 
by him, I took my seat among the det/ing spectators. 
He was next to the dealer atthe moment I entered. 
* How much do you brag, sir?” said the latter, ad- 
dressing him. “One hundred dollars,” replied B. 
Many of the gamblers threw up their hands. One, 








however, determined to contest the stakes, and ex- | ever been given which could lead him to suspect that 


claimed, “I double the stakes.” “I brag $400,” re- 
plied B. His opponent was evidently shaken in the 
faith of his own superiority by B.’s triumphant tone, 
yet he had been too long initiated to trust to appear- 
ances, and coolly replied, “I will see you, sir.” 
“ Queens,” said B., throwing down his cards, “ Aces,” 
responded his antagonist, as he swept the board. At 
the next deal, B., excited by the reflection on his loss, 
and the hope, in one effort, to retrieve his fortune, en- 
tered still more deeply into the toils which his enemies 
were weaving around him. Four hundred dollars 
were staked by one of his opponents. It was wnlimit- 
ed brag. B. must either exceed the sum or throw 


down his cards. “I brag $800,” said he. “ Will 
5 ’ 
you stake the amount ?” suid his antagonist. A ver- 


milion flush overspread the fine features of B., as 
he responded, “ I presume my check will be consider- 
ed as sufficient security.” ‘ Certainly,” replied his 
opponent. It was immediately drawn, and placed 
upon the table. The pigeon, however, had not yet 
been plucked sufficiently. A third player, looking at 
B.’s check, said, “ Mr. B., Iam sorry to oppose you, 
but I cannot give up a good hand; I must double the 
amount of your check.” ‘Show your cards, sir,” re- 
plied B. “ Kings,” exclaimed his opponent. Poor 
B. threw down his hand, looked wildly around him, 
and rushed out of the house. I followed him at a dis- 
tance. The night was cold and beautiful; he reach- 
ed his home. The moon, which careered in unusual 
splendor through a cloudless sky, cast his shadow on 
the upper step leading to his dwelling. Gazing on it 
for a moment in deep thought, he exclaimed, ‘“ Inani- 
mate representative of the living, how soon wilt thou 
delineate the shadow of a shadow. Lost Maria—mi- 
serable and undone children! Be witness, thou pale 
and beautiful orb,” said he, looking at the moon, “ that 
my last aspirations are for the protection of heaven on 
my wife and children. I would — but it is too late — 
the die is cast, and I must pass the Rubicon. Why 
do I pause on the threshold of eternity? Iwish to 
live, but shame I cannot bear. I have beggared my 
wife, ruined my children, gambled away my happi- 
ness, and am now a— suicide.” Saying this, he drew 
a pistol from his pocket. 

In a moment I arrested the hand which held the fa- 
tal instrument of destruction. B. looked upon me 
with maddened ferocity. ‘‘ Dare even you,” said he, 
“ obtrude upon my privacy — measure your distance, 
sir, and fire.” ‘“ You will repent it, if you fire on me,” 
said I, observing that B, had elevated the second pis- 
tol which he had drawn from his pocket ; “I came to 
save you, for one whose happiness you have sacri- 
ficed.” 

B. dropped the pistol, and exclaimed, “ It is too late 
— this night I have staked and lost my all ; the misera- 
ble wretch before you is a beggar.” “ You will not, at all 
events, you shall not,” said I, “ pay your checks.” “ Not 
pay them!’ retorted B., “‘ would you add the name of 
swindler to that of gambler? Yes sir, they shall be paid; 
I will die with honor even in the midst of infamy.” 
“Your honor is safe,” I replied ; “‘ you have been cheat- 
ed; I saw and can prove it; leave your reputation in 
my hands; but solemnly swear you will never more en- 
ter a gambling house.” B. dared not trust himself; he 
made the oath, and has kept it. 1 saw the parties at 
F.’s; they bullied, raved, and threatened; but at 
length, under the fear of exposure, gave up all they 
had won of B., and I had the gratification to restore 
this estimable young man to himself, the world, and 
his friends ; the latter of whom he supposes to be ig- 
norant of the circumstances detailed. No hint has 





he cherishes an unfounded belief, and he is now again 
a prosperous American merchant. 


A FAREWELL. 


FROM THE UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL OF A TRAVELLER. 


Sweet maiden mine! of Araby, 
Farewell! by yonder gate 

My trusty guide sits lingeringly, 
And wonders why I wait. 


Adieu! Adieu! ’tis mine to go 

Athwart the ocean’s billowy foam, 
With blighted hopes, yet not in wo, 

To friends of youth, and joys of home. 


Where many a tale of deep delight, 
But most of one, a maid, I'll tell, 
Whose form was cloth’d in heav’nly light! 
Whose heart I could not love too well. 


And oft in silent evening’s shade, 
To drive the gloom of care away, 
T'll tell how once an Arab maid, 
Would sing for me her sweetest lay ; 


And half enfold me in her arms, 
And ask me, why the burning tear — 
Unconscious that her heav’nly charms 
Had touch’d a chord to feeling dear; 


Had waken’d thoughts which well might sleep, 
But waken’d could not sleep again, 

Till sunk in that delirium deep 
Which comes to sooth the tortur’d brain. 


Thine eye is wet to see mine own 
The silent burning tear-drop stain ; 

Nor is that tenderest feeling thrown 
On one who cannot feel again. 


No, maiden fair! where’er I go, 
Whatever skies above me shine; 
Though absent friends may light the glow 
Of rapture, in this heart of mine, 


Of pity shown, of friendship sung, 
Since first we met, till now we part, 

The sweet remembrance, ever young, 
Shall live within my grateful heart. 


Sweet maiden mine! of Araby, 
Farewell! by yonder gate 
My trusty guide sits lingeringly, 
And wonders why I wait. B. 





[Madame Recamier was the rival beauty of Madame 
Tallien. All Europe resounded with the fame of her 
exquisite loveliness. Several years have now elapsed 
since Madame Recamier retired from the world, to 
spend the remainder of her life in solitude and religious 
meditation. We think this account of the leading star 
of beauty and fashion at Paris, may excite interest. — 
Ed. Lit. Gaz.) 


MADAME RECAMIER. 


“ The first time I beheld Madame Recamier, was at 
M. de Sprengporten’s. I had often heard her mention- 
ed; and I confess that my mother had, in some mea- 
sure, influenced my judgment of her, by persuading 
me, after she had persuaded herself, that 8 sae Re- 
camier was what is commonly called a wonder; that 
is to say, a person exaggerated beyond her just claims 
to celebrity. How then was I surprised when I caught 
the first glimpse of that lovely countenance — so bloom- 
ing, so young, and so exquisitely beautiful. But how 
much greater was my astonishment when I perceived 
the painful timidity with which she supported her tri- 
umph! It could be seen, no doubt, that she was pleas- 
ed and happy at being deemed the Queen of Beauty ; 
but it was also evident, that she was pained and ter- 
rified at the angry glances of her humiliated rivals, 
whom, certainly, the disclosure of their envy did not 
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render one jot more amiable, and who, for the sake of 
their own interest, should, like me, have contemplated 
with calm delight her lovely features, and have ex- 
claimed, as I did, ‘ Heavens! how beautiful she is!’ 

“ And, ir truth, Madame Recamier deserved the epi- 
thet of beautiful, so rarely bestowed upon just grounds, 
and yet so prodigally lavished. Such praise is given 
to even ordinary women; and politeness and good 
breeding think they have performed all that is required 
of them, when, of a woman who might pass through 
life without being remarked, although, perhaps, rather 
good-looking than otherwise, who must needs be prais- 
ed because she has a large fortune and keeps open 
house, they say, ‘she is a beautiful creature!’ ‘Thus is 
the word destined to describe all that nature has pro- 
duced most exquisitely perfect, rendered common-place, 
whilst it would certainly have been more proper to say, 
‘she is a fine woman!’ Now, inmy judgment, nothing 
is more vulgar than those faces with large eyes, a 
straight nose, a mouth adorned with pearly teeth, and 
red lips, accompanied by handsome shoulders and a 

ood leg and foot —I will even add, a finely moulded 
1and and arm. Demand from those eyes one soul- 
kindling look — from that mouth one slight smile con- 
veying the sacred expression of intellect — that Grecian 
or Roman nose to diverge a hair’s-breadth from its 
solemn right line, and show, by a single motion of the 
nostrils, that there is a play of muscles in that face ;— 
demand this, and you will get no answer; you will 
find a statue in fine marble, but mute and cold. 

“Tt is different with Madame Recamier. Her look 
beams intellect, her smile is lovely, her words full of 
benevolence, and her accent ‘sweet music.’ The first 
time I saw her, she made a profound impression upon 
me. I admired her with that sensation which we expe- 
rience in contemplating a perfect work; and I have 
since endeavored to account for my feelings. I attri- 
bute them as much to the perfection of her mind as of 
her person. She was a compound of ingenuous grace- 
fulness, talent, and goodness, harmonized by that deli- 
cacy which alone forms the charm of loveliness. I 
have often discovered a resemblance between her and 
the Madonnas of the pious Italian painters; but this 
resemblance was purely intellectual. It proceeded not 
from regularity of features, but from that soul which 
animated her eyes, and beamed forth from under her 
long eye-lashes, and from the high and intellectual 
forehead, blushing under its fillet of leno, the only head- 
dress with which, for many years, she set off the 
charms of her countenance. In the smile which so 
often separated her lips of rose, you might perceive the 
innocent joy of a young and ravishing creature, happy 
to please and be loved — who saw nothing but bliss in 
nature, and answered the salutation of love which met 
her on all sides, by an expression of silent benevolence. 
She was grateful to life for being so beauteous and 
joyful. 

“In England, Madame Recamier encountered the 
same enthusiasm. ‘There was always a crowd where- 
ever she passed. The charm, whose power I have be- 
fore expressed, has the same magic of mal among all 
nations. ‘There is in beauty and goodness an autho- 
rity which is exercised without appeal. 

“When I first met Madame Recamier at M. de 
Sprengporten’s, she was in the bloom of beauty, and 
the spring-time of her brilliant existence. M. Reca- 
mier was at the head of one of the greatest banking- 
houses at Paris. His reverses were unexpected — they 
could not be foreseen; for how could it be believed that 
one of the most respected and useful members of French 
commerce would be allowed to encounter, singly, and 
without aid, the brunt of disasters such as M. Reca- 
mier suffered? He could, therefore, at the period I am 
speaking of, afford to lavish upon his young and love- 
ly wife, every enjoyment peerage and opulence, and 
thus repay, though inadequately, the affectionate atten- 
tions, and the happiness with which she embellished 
his life. His house, fitted up by Bertaut, was a de- 
lightful place of residence; and nothing could be com- 
pared to the parties he gave to the foreigners recom- 
mended to him, and whom, certainly, the desire of 
seeing Madame Recamier, had influenced in selecting 
him for their banker. Curiosity first attracted them to 
the house, and they were fixed there by a charm, ope- 
rating upon the aged as upon the youthful, — upon 
women as upon men.” — Tvanslated from “ Mémvires 
de Madame la Duchesse d’ Abrantés.” ~ 


UNPUBLISHED FRAGMENTS BY TALMA. 
Translated from the Revue de Bruxelles, 


Every body can judge of strong passions by himself. 








They exist in the depths of all souls; the actor only 
awakens them. 

The high style is wearisome when it is badly played. 
In that case the public no longer go in quest of noble 
emotions; they prefer laughing at farces; especially 
when written by a man of wit. 

There is in tragic diction an indescribable harmony. 
A tragic actor ought to have an ear exceedingly sen- 
sible to harmony. 

When an actor has studied a part, when he has well 
reflected on its general tone and character, and pro 
ceeds to the details, he must always reflect that in 
every scene there is an intention, in évery couplet a 
principal object; he must always aim at that inten- 
tion and that object, sustain and give value to all which 
relates to them, and keep down the rest. If you try 
to make every thing felt, you will fail in every thing. 
There is a general rule in all the arts; namely, to give 
splendor to ornaments by repose. An actor who en- 
deavors to make every thing felt, is like an architect 
who covers his walls with decorations ; — they destroy 
one another. A bas-relief has much the best effect on 
a plain wall. 

There are many good ways of saying any thing ; but 
one of them is always the best. 

Our theatrical representations are more natural than 
those of the ancients; and more difficult for modern 
actors. 

To put pebbles into the mouth is a bad way of ren- 
dering pronuneiation more distinct. 

As every thing in a theatre is artificial, the scenes, 
ihe lights, &e., and as the spectator himself is wnac- 
quainted with what is passing on the boards, a loud 
declaimer will never make him forget that he is pre- 
sent ata play. But let an actor be natural, let his 
voice assume the true tone of passion, and suddenly 
allis changed ; the painted canvass is transformed into 
a real palace ; the light of the lamps becomesdaylight, 
the actor disappears; it is Manlius or Nero. The 
spectator isno longer aware that he has neighbors ; he 
is no longer in Paris; he is at Rome, or at Athens; 
and if he recollects himself, it is to conceal the tears 
which he feels as if ashamed to have shed. 

There are objects enough on the stage, — the scenes, 
the poetical language, — which compel the spectator 
to make an effort to surrender himself to the illusion, 
without adding a pompous declamation, which does 
not affect him, which makes him always feel that an 
actor is before him, and which prevents him from for- 
getting the actor to think only of the play. 

Characters of ingenuousness have this inconvenience, 
thai an actor cannot play them well until he is no lon- 
ger of the age of such characters. Every thing that be- 
longs to the passionate is well played in youth; but 
still a youth wants knowledge of the combinations ne- 
cessary to play youth. You must not experience, but 
you must have experienced the feelings which you are 
representing ; for if you experience them, you will no 
longer be master of yourself, you will be carried beyond 
the bounds of discretion — you will no longerhave the 
power of forming the combinations which are necessary 
to exhibit the beautiful in feeling. If you represent 
tears, they will suffocate you ; you will no longer have 
control enough over yourself to distribute them at your 
discretion, for the purpose of producing the greatest ef. 
fect. If yourepresent anger, and are really angry, your 
words will be confused and faltering. So with love. 
We must have experienced all the passions ; but it is 
only the recollection of them of which we must avail 
ourselves in order to play them well. Ingenuousness, 
for example, is not a passion — it is a state of mind. 
Well, it is only when we are no longer at the age of 
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ingenuousness that, reflecting on the manner in which it 
discloses itself by outward signs, we are able by art to 
give it its just expression. 

Music has a powerful effect on the soul. I always 
wish to hear it before | go on the stage, because it 
throws me into a state of exaltation favorable to the 
development of my mental faculties. 

It is in the silence of night that I study my parts to 
the greatest advantage. 

People often say to me, “ Why do you not educate 
a pupil?” My answer is, “Give me a fit subject.” 
They might as well have desired Voltaire to educate a 
pupil. Nature must create the actor, as well as the poet 
or the painter. 

The greater number of painters, sculptors, or actors 
— nay, of authors, preachers, and learned men, are 
born of honest but poor parents. They are a little 
like the ancient Mamelukes, who, bought in the first 
instance to recruit the army, in time raised themselves 
to the higher ranks, and ended by becoming the mas- 
ters of the country. 

SONNET ON ITALY. 
FROM THE MALIAN OF PRLICAJA. 
Paraphrased by Lord Byron, in the fourth Canto of 
‘Childe Harold.’ 


Italy ! my own dear Italy! thou who hast 

That fatal boon, beauty, to all below 

A funeral dower; but most to thee, whose brow 

ls diademed with misery — would thou wast 

Or not so fair, or mightier, so that they 

Might fear thee somewhat more, or love thee less, 

Who, basking in thy beams of loveliness, 

Doom them to perish daily —ray by ray. 

Then not as now, in torrents down would pour 

Armed thousands from thine Alps; nor should we see 

Quatfed by fierce Gallic hordes, nor run with gore 

The Po; nor in the stranger’s hand would be 

The sword not thine, nor to defend thee, nor 

Conquer'd or conqueress, would’st thou hug thy 
slavery. 





The following was in type last. week, under the head 
of Impressions of Travels in Egypt and Arabia Pe 
trea, translated by Mrs. Gould, (from which work it 
is extracted,) and omitted for want of room : 


“ Eastern Baths.--The next morning I presented my- 
self at the baths the moment they were opened. After 
the mosque, the bath is the finest embellishment of ori- 
ental cities. The one to which I was conducted is a 
vast edifice of simple architecture, and neatlyiornament- 
ed. Atthe entrance is a large vestibule, having rooms 
on the right and left for the reception of cloaks, and, in 
the rear, a door hermetically closed. Through this door 
you pass into a room warmer than the surrounding at- 
mosphere, and from this (as I afterwards learned) you 
may retreat if you choose ; but put your foot in one of 
the adjoining closets, and you are no longer your own 
master: twoattendants seize you, and, for the time, you 
are the property of the establishment. 

Much to my surprise, this was my predicament. [ 
had scarcely entered a closet, when two strong men 
belonging to the bath laid hold of me, and, in an in- 
stant, [ was stripped to the skin, One of them then 
assed a linen shaw! around my waist, while the other 
yvuckled on my feet a pair of gigantic clogs, which at 
once made me a foot oaien. This mode of shoeing not 
only rendered flight impossible, but, by its clumsy ele- 
vation, destroyed my equilibrium, and I should inevi- 
tably have fallen, had not the two men supported me 
on either side. 1 was fairly caught; IL could not re- 
treat, and therefore suffered them to lead me whither 
they would 

“We passed into another room. Here, whatever 
might be my resignation, the vapor and heat stifled 
me, I thought that ny guides had mistaken the way, 
and trundled me into an oven. [tried to shake them alt 
but my resistancg was anticipated. Besides, I was in 
no condition for a trial of strength, and was obliged to 
confess myself vanquished. In a few moments I was 
astonished at perceiving that, as the epee pour- 
ed from me, my lungs began to dilate, and my respira- 
tion returned. In this state I passed through five or 
six rooms, the heat of which increased so rapidly that I 
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began to believe man had for five thousand years mis- l 


taken his - relement, and that his appropriate des- 
tiny was boiling or roasting. 

* Atlast we came tothe furnace. Here the fog was so 
dense that I could not see two steps before me, and the 
heat so entirely insupportable that I partly fainted. | 
shut my eyes, and resigned myself to my guides in ut- 
ter helplessness. After leading, or rather carrying me 
a few steps farther, they took off my girdle, unhooked 
my clogs, and extended me, half swooning, on some- 
thing like a marble table in the middle of the apart- 
ment. 

* Here, again, I soon became accustomed to the infer- 
nal atmosphere. I prudently took advantage of the 

adual return of my faculties, and looked about me. 

ith my other senses, my sight revived ; and, despite 
the fog, I made out with tolerable accuracy the sur- 
rounding objects. My tormentors seemed to have for- 
— me for a moment: they were busy at one side of 
the room. I lay in the centre of a large, square sa- 
loon, incrusted, to the height of five or six feet, with 
variously colored marbles ; a series of spouts threw out 
incessantly streams of smoking water, which falling 
on the pavement beneath, glided thence into four basins, 
like cauldrons, at the four corners of the room. On 
the surface of the water in these basins was an indefi- 
nite number of bald heads bobbing about, and express- 
ing, by the most grotesque contortions of face, various 
degrees of felicity. ‘This spectacle so occupied my at- 
tention, that I scarcely heeded the return of my masters. 
They came, however; one with a large wooden bow] 
of soap-suds, the other with a ball of fine hemp. Sud- 
denly one of the rascals inundated my face and neck 
with his suds: and the other, seizing me by the shoul- 
der, rubbed most furiously my face and breast with his 
hemp. This treatment, and the pain induced by it, were 
so perfectly intolerable, that all my powers of resistance 
and resentment waked at once. bolted upright, kick- 
ed my hempen friend half across the room, and —_ 
ed my fist in the face of soap-suds with such good will 
that he lay sprawling on the floor. Then, knowing 
of no other remedy for the soap, (which was blistering 
my skin,) I drew a straight line for the basin that seem- 
ed the most inhabited, and boldly plunged in. I had 
rnisjudged. The remedy was worse than the disease. 
Before, my face and neck were cauterised: now, my 
whole body was scalded: the water was boiling! I 
yelled with pain; sprang on and over my neighbors, 
who could not comprehend my case; and got out of 
the tub almost as rapidly as I got in. However, I was 
not rapid enough to escape the effect of the ablution ; my 
body was as red as a lobster. I was stupified! I must 
be besnien, or riding a night-mare. Yetthere was no 
deception. Here, under my very eyes, were men stew- 
ing ina broth of which I had ¢ried the temperature, who 
evidently took great delight in the operation. What 
could it mean? My notions of pleasure and pain became 
confused ; they could enjoy what to me was agony! | 
once more resolved to resign myself to fate. 1 doubted 
my own judgment. I distrusted my own senses. I 
determined, again, to submit to my tormeniors. They 
came, having recovered from my assault. I followed 
them without resistance to another basin. 'They made 
signs to me to descend the steps: I obeyed, and found 
myself in water about 35 or 40 degrees. This seemed 
to me temperate. 

“From this I passed to another of a higher tempera- 
ture, but still supportable. I remained in it, as in the 
first, about three minutes. I then proceeded to the 
third, which was still some ten or twelve degrees hot- 
ter; and, naga! reached the fourth, where I had com- 
menced my hellish apprenticeship. I approached it 
with the greatest repugnance, but I had made up my 
mind to go through with my desperate adventure. I 
first dipped my toe in the water: it was hot, certainly ; 
but not so scalding as before. I gradually immersed 
my whole body, and was surprised to find it endura- 
ble. In a few seconds I thought no more of it, though 
I am confident the heat of the water must have reach- 
ed to 60 or 65 degrees. When I emerged, my skin 
had changed from the lobster scarlet to a deep crim- 


n. 

* My attendants now again took me in hand. They 
replaced the linen around my waist, bound a shaw! on 
my head, and led me back through the rooms by which 
I had entered, (taking care to add to my covering at 
each change of atmosphere,) until 1 arrived at the 
chamber were I was so unceremoniously stripped. 
Here ! found a good carpet and pillow. My turban 
and girdle were taken off, 1 was enveloped in a large 
woollen gown, laid down like an infant, and left 
alone. 





“ Thad now an undefinable feeling of comfort. I was 
perfectly happy ; yet, soexhausted, that when the door 
was opened, half an hour after, I had not changed my 
position by the movement of a finger or a ean, 

“The next comer was a sinewy and well-set Arab. 
He approached my couch as if he had some business 
with me. I looked on him with a sort of dread very 
natural to a man who had passed such an ordeal as | 
have described ; but I was too weak to attempt to rise. 
He took my left-hand ; cracked all its joints, and did 
the same io the right. After my hands, he administer- 
ed upon my feet and knees; and, to finish the matter, 
he dexterously threw me into the position of a pigeon 
to be broiled, and gave me the coup de grdce by crack- 
ing the vertebre of my spine. I screamed with terror, 
thinking my back-bone was broken to a certainty. 
My masseur then kneaded my arms, legs, and thighs, 
for a quarter of an hour, and left me. was weaker 
than ever; my Joints all pained me, and I had not 
strength sufficient to cover myself with the carpet. 

“ A servant now brought me coflee, pastiles, and 
a pipe ; and left me to intoxicate myself with perfume 
and tobacco, I passed half an hour in a drowsy state, 
lost in the vagaries of a delicious inebriation, experi- 
encing a feeling of happiness before unknown, an en- 
tertaining a supreme indifference to every (absent) earth- 
ly thing. 

“ T was awakened from this by a barber, who shaved 
me, and combed my whiskers and moustaches. Next, 
my Arab returned, to whom I made signs that I wished 
to depart. He brought my clothes, assisted me in my 
toilet, and led me to the chamber opening on the vesti- 
bule, where | found my cloak. ‘The cost of this enter- 
tainment, which lasted three hours, was a piastre and 
a half, or eleven sous of our money.” 


GEMS OF LITERATURE. 





FROM THE 
COMEDY OF OLD FORTUNATUS. 
BY THOMAS DECKER. 


[ The Goddess Fortune appears to Fortunatus, and of- 
fers him choice of six things. He hesitates which to 
choose. | 


Fortunatus. O whither am I wrapt beyond myself ? 
More violent conflicts fight in every thought 
Than his whose fatal choice Troy’s downfall wrought. 
Shall I contract my self to Wisdom’s love ? 
Then I lose Riches ; and a wise man poor 
Is like a sacred book that’s never read ; 
To himself he lives, and to all else seems dead. 
This age thinks better of a gilded fool, 
Than of a threadbare saint in Wisdom’s school. 
I will be Strong: then I refuse Long Life ; 
And though mine arm should conquer twenty worlds, 
There’s a lean fellow beats all conquerors : 
The greatest strength expires with loss of breath, 
The mightiest in one moment stoop to death. 
Then take Long Life, or Health; should I do so, 
I might grow ugly, and that tedious scroll 
Of months and years much misery might enroll: 
Therefore I'll beg for Beauty ; yet I will not: 
The fairest cheek hath oftentimes a soul 
Leprous as sin itself, than hell more foul. 
The Wisdom of this world is idiotism ; 
Strength a weak reed ; Health, Sickness’ enemy, 
And it at length will have the victory. 
Beauty is but a painting; and Long Life 
Is a long journey in December gone, 
Tedious and full of tribulation. 
Therefore, dread sacred Empress, make me Rich: 
My choice is Store of Gold; the Rich are Wise. 
He that upon his back rich garments wears 
Is Wise, though on his head grow Midas’ ears, 
Gold is the Strength, the Sinews of the world, 
The Health, the Soul, the Beauty most divine ; 
A mask of Gold hides all deformities ; 
Gold is heaven's physic, life’s restorative ; 
Oh, therefore, make me Rich. 


AN EPITAPH ON THE LORD FAIRFAX. 
BY THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, 
(Literally copied from the original edition.) 
Under this stone does lie 
One born for Victory — 


Fairfax, the Valiant, and the only He, 
Who e’er for that alone a Conqueror would be. 





Both Sexes Virtues were in him combin’d: 





He had the Fierceness of the manliest Mind, 
And eke the Meekness too of Womankind. 
He never knew what Envy was, or Hate; 
His Soul was fill’d with Worth and Honesty, 
And with another thing, quite out of date, 
Call’d Modesty. 


When all the Nation he had won, 
And with Expense of Blood had bought 
Store great enough he thought 
Of Fame and of Renown, 
He then his Arms laid down, 
With full as little Pride 
As if he had been of His Enemy’s Side, 
Or one of them could do that were undone : 
He neither Wealth nor Places sought ; 
For others, not Himself, he fought. 
He was content to know, 
For he had found it so, 
That when he pleas’d to conquer, he was able, 
And left the Spoil and Plunder to the Rabble; 
He might have been a King, 
But that he understood 
How much it is a meaner thing 
To be unjustly Great, than honorably Good. 


This from the World did Admiration draw, 
And from his Friends both Love and Awe, 
Remembering what in Fight he did before: 
And his Foes loved him too, 
As they were bound to do, 
Because he was resolved to fight no more. 
So blest of All, he dy’d; but far more blest were we, 
If we were sure to live, till we could see 
A Man as great in War, in Peace as just as he. 





TO-MORROW 


Where art thou, beloved To-morrow 2? 
Whom young, and old, and strong, and weak, 
Rich and poor, through joy and sorrow, 
Thy sweet smiles we ever seek: — 
In thy place — ah! well-a-day ! 
We find the thing we fled — To-day. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Pericles and Aspasia. By Waller Savage Landor. 

Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 

A mutilated copy of this beautiful and classical work 
has been issued from the press of Messrs. Carey and 
Hart — we say mutilated, because the fine poetical de- 
dication of the second volume has been omitted — and 
for what reason, do you suppose, reader ? because it 
is addressed to Andrew Jackson. There is a liléle- 
ness in this, unworthy of the publishers. The fine and 
perfect London edition may be obtained of Messrs. Wi- 
ley and Putnam, or of Messrs D, Appleton g Co. of this 
city. 

The work is composed chiefly of letters, interspersed 
with able and refined criticisms, in that rich exuber- 
ance of thought and style which so happily characteri- 
zes the elegant writings of Mr. Landor. Although Mr. 
Landor is not so universally known as many modern 
authors, he has long been acknowledged, by judicious 
critics, one of the most profound, original, and critical 
writers living. Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, and Words- 
worth, bear ample testimony, in their works, of the high 
estimation in which he is or was held by them. 


Health Tracts, No.1. Dosing and Drugging, or des- 
troying by Inches. By Doct. William A. Alcott, 
Boston: G. W. Light. 

We doubt if any good will be produced by this pub- 
lication : the subject is pushed to its “ extremest verge” 
—we are told that tea, coffee, in short, nearly every 
thing upon which we depend for subsistence, contain, 
in greater or less degrees, a virulent poison, and are 
foes to the vital powers ; yet the public will continue, 
we presume, to drink tea, coffee, small-beer, mead, ci- 
der, wines, etc., which are among the prohibited beve- 
rages. 
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Chevalier’s Letters on North America. — We under- 
stand that Messrs. Weeks, Jordan, & Co., Boston, have 
this work in press, which is said to be far more accu- 
rate and entertaining than De Tocqueville. The Lon- 
don Quarterly observes, 


“ His facts are striking and well selected ; his specu- 
lations combine much originality of thought, with that 
liveliness of expression which will recommend his vo- 
lumes to many readers. Viewed as a work of enter- 
tainment, his publication has left us little to desire. In 
justice to M. Chevalier, we cannot omit the general re- 
mark, that no literary traveller within our knowledge 
has given evidence more satisfactory than these vo- 
lumes contain, of the absence of national prejudices. 
It is our no less pleasing duty to observe, that the spi- 
rit of impartiality which runs through them is as lit- 
tle connected with indifference to religion, as with any 
lack of zeal for the prosperity and greatness of his coun- 
try; we are thankful for the information contained in 
his volumes, and for the lessons which all nations may 
derive from them.” 





Criticism. Ils Use and Abuse. By Samuel F’. Glenn. 
Washington City. 


We have received a neat little pamphlet bearing 
this title, from which we extract the following — 


“Something between the metaphysical conceits of 
Cow ey, or (painful to write it!) thedidactics of Pore ; 
and the simplicity of GoLpsmirn, or the imagery of 
Soutuey.” 

“The ladies are ever sacred to me; and, besides, 
the style I write of is (principally) their own right: — 
approximating to themselves— beauty, simplicity of 
innocence. Not that they do not possess giant intel- 
lects among them,” &ce. 

“ Criticism sinks puffing or to hyper-criticism and 
scurrility.” 


Of Mr. Glenn’s ability to write an essay on criti- 
cism, the foregoing extracts will inform the reader. 





The Little Frenchman and his Water Lots, with other 
Sketches of the Times. By George P. Morris. Phi- 
ladelphia: Lea & Blanchard. —G. & C. Carvill, 
& Co: New York. 

Not having received this work, we avail ourselves of 
a part of the Notice of it which appeared in the Expost- 
Tor last week. 

“The nameof the amiable author of this amusing 
collection of ‘ paper bullets of the brain,’ need not have 
been given in the title page, for every line is redolent 
of the ‘ Mirror,’ and savors of our esteemed contem- 
porary! Therefore 

Critics spare that book 
Touch not a single leaf; 
" 





“These ‘hits at the times’ appear to have been 
thrown off without much labor, and may accordingly 
be read without the trouble of thinking, —a ‘ consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished.’.—'The mechanical 
execution of the work is excellent, and the etchings by 
Johnson are beyond all praise. The author tells us 
in the preface, that he does not apprehend, ‘that among 
the objections which may be brought against the vo- 
lume yy those redoubtable personages, the critics, its 
brevity will be included.’ Certainly not. We intend 
to write some clever hits at the times, ourselves, as 
soon as the hot weather comes on, if we can work our 
mind into a sufficient state of excitement, but they shall 
be shorter even than these; and if Monsieur Porpor 
should not have disposed of his water lots by that 
time, we shall be happy to contract for one, to build a 
house of detention for mad land speculators. The 


anecdotes of Gilfert are well told —this worthy distan- | 
ces even Sheridan in the art of borrowing money : those, | 


therefore, who wish to learn how to obtain ‘ L’argent 
ma foi’ by stratagem and devices, can do no wiser 
thing, than by making purchase of this book.” 





The Printer’s Guide. By C. S. Van Winkle. — 
This excellent publication has, we have reason to be- 





labored investigation, often unrequited, and always 
undervalued. The printer, author, and compositor, 
have, in this work, a complete guide, which, if follow- 
ed, will prevent all mistakes, and save much labor. 
The essay on punctuation, alone, is worth double the 
price of the book. 
the altering and correcting of manuscript, cannot fail 


The remarks on orthography, and 


to prove instructive and useful. 


=— 





St. George’s Society — This old and highly merito- 
rious charitable society will hold their fifty-third anni- 
versary meeting at the City Hotel, on the evening of 
the 23d instant. We learn from one of the stewards, 
that but few tickets remain unsold; those who intend 
dining with the society, should make early application 
for tickets to Arthur W. Jee, Esq., 54 Broad Street ; 
Thomas F. Green, Esq., 14 Gold Street, or to either of 
the stewards. The present enterprising proprietors of 
the City Hotel —if we may judge from a supper given 
to the stewards last Saturday evening, as an avant 
courver — intend to prepare the entertainment in a man- 
ner unequalled in variety, elegance, and quality. 





Exhibition of the National Academy of Design.— 
From a hasty view of the pictures in the Exhibition, 
we think the present collection the best ever offered by 
the Academy. During the Exhibition, critical notices 
of the paintings, prepared by a competent hand, will 
appear in our pages. 


Washington’s Head Quarters, at Newburgh, N. Y. 
We are glad to hear of a movement making by a large 
number of respectable citizens, to preserve and perpe- 
tuate the old stone mansion, in Newburgh, known as 
the Hasbrook House, or Washington's Head Quarters. 
For a long time that curious old building was occupied 
by General Washington and his staff officers. The 
“ square room,” with seven doors and one window, 
was the scene of much mirth and conviviality, even in 
the dark period of the revolution. The old mansion is 
as familiar to us as our office, and endeared by a thou- 
At the academy in New- 
burgh, we passed many happy school-boy days, and 
many a frolic have we had in and around “ Head 
Quarters,” which from infancy we were taught to 
look upon with reverential feelings. It is to be hoped 
that every means will be taken to preserve this hal- 


sand pleasing recollections. 


lowed relic of the revolution —a theme which the poet 
and the painter have already happily availed themselves 
of. 
unsparing tooth of time has preyed upon the building, 
it will live on the canvass of the young and lamented 


It is a consolation to know, that, long after the 


artist, Rapnaet Hoyve, whose delight it was to study 
the beautiful and magnificent scenery which on every 
side surrounds it. 

We were an eye witness to the visible emotions of 
delight which a visit to that Home of Washington, after 
an absence of fifty years, produced in the good and 
great Lafayette. 


Humors of an Election. — A humorous writer would 





find ample material for his pen in New York, during 
an election. We observed a little incident during the 
late memorable “ three days,” worthy of the pencil of 
| Cruickshank, or the pen of Boz. A political runner, 
| or agent, meeting in the street the dirtiest and ragged- 
est specimen of humanity we ever beheld, stopped 
him suddenly, saying, “Have you voted ? — here are 
| tickets—delay not a moment — your country is in | 
| danger!” then, shaking the hand of his new acquaint- 


been bestowed upon it, for works of the kind require 





tonishment, but whether at the notice he had received, 


or at Ais country’s danger, we could not determine, 





Mr. Editor. — Your anecdote of Nash reminds me of 
a practical joke which he played off upon me last sum- 
mer. Nash, M., and myself, were outon a hunting ex- 
cursion; meeting with no game, “ Why don’t you 
shoot at a mark, for a wager ?” said Nash to M.; “I'll 
bet half a dozen champagne, that you cannot hit this 
stone atten rods.” “Done,” said M. Nash loaded 
the gun in the presence of M., but, by a dexterous 
movement of the hand, poured the shot in the grass. 
M. fired, and lost the wager. Nash loaded again for 


him, putting in a proper quantity of shot. M. fired 
the second time, and hit the stone fairly. Nash then 


told him, that the cause of his not hitting the mark on 
the first trial, was owing to nervous excitement; he 
was so sure of it, that he would make a wager, of a 
dinner for the party, that M. could not hit my hat, at 
the same distance, in three successive shots. M. took 
the bet, and I, relying upon Nash's system of loading, 
put up my new beaver. M. fired twiee without effect 
but, on the third and last fire, I had the satisfaction of 
seeing my chapeau perforated like a nutmeg grater. 
Nash then asked me to appoint a day for the dinner, 


THE DRAMA. 





Park Theatre. — The Lady of Lyons was well re- 
presented on Tuesday evening. Mrs. Sloman made 
her first appearance in the character of Pauline; her 
conception of the character was better than her execu- 
tion of it; neither her voice nor action are sufficiently 
feminine; yet, with this drawback, she is a very cle- 
ver actress, and competent to sustain parts where not 
much tenderness is required. Mr. Richings, as Beau- 
seant, performed admirably ; ditto, Placide, as Colonel 
Damas, and Wheatley, as Glavis. Mrs. Wheatley 
(Madame Deschappelles) never appeared to greater ad- 
vantage ; when Mrs. Wheatley exerts herself, as on 
this occasion, she has no superior in parts appropriate 
for her. Mr. Sloman appeared as Sam Savoury, in 
the farce of Fish out of Water, and kept the audience 
in the best possible humor. He is deservedly a great 
We were glad to see a well filled house. 

Wednesday, the drama of the Last Days of Pom- 
peii was repeated. Mr. Sinclair will shortly appear 
Madame Lecomte and Mons. Martin are 
engaged, and will also soon appear. The fortunes of 


favorite. 


in opera. 


the Park are evidently brightening. 

National Theatre.— Tortesa has been repeated 
several times during the week, to respectable, though 
not crowded houses. Practice has, of course, made the 
actors more familiar with their parts, to the great ad- 
The 


night of the Author’s first benefit unfortunately was ex- 


vantage of the Play, and pleasure of the audience, 


ceedingly disagreeable and stormy, and the house was 
not so well filled as it otherwise would and ought to have 
been. A new drama, of considerable interest, entitled, 
Adam Gray, or the Idiot's Vengeance, has been pro- 
duced ; Mr. Mitchell took the principal character; there 
was much curiosity to see him in a serious part, his 
performances having been confined wholly to the hu- 
Mr. Mitchell acquitted himself very credit- 
Messrs. Wallack and Mitchell are as good ac- 
tors as they are managers, and we hope for their own 
benefit, as well as for the benefit of the public, that they 
will often appear on the boards. 

Mr. Sweeney, 


school, is 


morous. 


ably. 


a new, candidate of the Jim Crow 
going through with an engagement at the 
National; his playing upon the banjo is unique, and 


lieve, been too much neglected. Much time must have | ance very cordially, he left him standing in mute as- | very entertaining. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


At midnight, from his grave, 
The drummer woke and rose, 
And beating loud the drum, 


Forth on his round he goes. 


Stirred by his fleshless arms, 
The drumsticks patly fall, 

He beats the loud retreat, 
Reveille, and roll call. 


So strangely rolls that drum, 
So deep its echoes round, 

Old soldiers in their graves, 
To life start at the sound. 


Both in the farthest north, 
Stiff in the ice that lay, 
And who, too warm, repose 
Beneath the Italian clay. 


Below the mud of Nile, 
And ‘neath Arabian sand, 
Their burial place they quit, 
And soon to arms they stand. 


And at midnight from his grave, 
The trumpeter arose ; 

And, mounted on his horse, 
A loud shrill blast he blows. 


On airy coursers then 
The cavalry are seen — 
Old squadrons erst renown’d, 
Gory and gash’d, I ween. 


Beneath the casque their blanched sculls 
Smile grim, and proud their air, 

As in their bony hands 
Their long sharp swords they bear. 


And at midnight from his tomb, 
The chief awoke and rose ; 

And followed by his staff, 
With slow steps on he goes. 


A little hat he wears, 

A coat quite plain has he, 
A little sword, for arms, 

At his left side hangs free. 


O’er the vast plain, the moon 
A paly lustre threw, 
The man with the little hat 
The troops goes to review. 
The ranks present their arms, 
Deep roll the drums the while, 
Recovering then, the troops 
Before their chief defile. 


Captains and generals, round 
n circle form’d, appear ; 
The chief, to the first, a word 
Then whispers in his ear. 


The word goes round the ranks, 
Resounds along the Seine : 

That word they give, is— France, 
The answer — S!. Helene. 


*Tis there, at midnight hour, 
The grand review they say, 
Is by dead Cesar held, 
In the Champ-Elysée. 





MISCELLANEA. 








Rousseau’s Herbal— We have just seen the MS. | 


Herbal of the Philosopher of Geneva. It consists of 


eight small folio volumes, bound up neatly ia vellum, | 


each volume having a thong of the same material bound 
three or four times round it. The plants are crushed 


flat, and fastened to the paper with gum; and the na- | 


tural history, or rather the scientific description of each, 
is written on the opposite page, in Rousseau’s small,\ 
beautiful handwriting. A very pleasing scent exhales 
from the volumes when open; and neither the leaves 
nor the flowers of the plants have lost their brilliant 
colors. The MS. is valued at three hundred guineas. 
— London Weekly Review. 





Curious Hebrew Manuscript.— A very extraordinary 
piece of penmanship is at mange exhibited in the room 
ofthe Atheneum. Itisas 





containing the books of Ruth, Esther, Job, the song of 
Solomon, Lamentations, and two Psalms, written in 
the Hebrew character, and so disposed as to form a 
series of beautiful figures, representing all the sacred 
instruments and furniture of the Temple of Jerusalem 
—the altar, the mercy seat, the cherubim, the candle- 
stick, the tables of the law, the columns and the flowers 
upon their capitals, &e. ‘The work is beautifully writ- 
ten and drawn, and was the exclusive labor of three 
full years.— London Paper. 





Lines written in the common-place book of Miss Barbour, 
Daughter of the American Minister to England. 


Child of my muse! in Barbour’s gentle hand 
Go cross the main: thou seek’st no foreign land: 
Tis not the clod beneath our feet we name 
Our country. Each Heaven-sanctioned tie the same, 
Laws, manners, language, faith, ancestral blood, 
Domestic honor, awe of womanhood ; 
W ith kindling pride thou wilt rejoice to see 
Britain with elbow-room and doubly free! 
Go seek thy countrymen! and if one scar 
Stull linger of that fratricidal war, 
Look to the maid who brings thee from afar ; 
Be thou the olive leaf and she the dove, 
And say, I greet thee with a brother’s love! 
S. T. Co.eripce. 
Grove, Highgate, August, 1829. 


The death song of the Danish king Regnar Lood- 
brook, who having been taken prisoner by the English, 
was thrown into a tower filled with serpents and veno- 
mous animals, and is supposed to have expired in the 
year 817, in the most dreadful torments, singing this 
wild and funeral song, has been published at Copen- 
hagen by M. Rafn, who has collated his copy with 
various manuscripts, added French and Latin transla- 
tions, and accompanied the work with philological 
notes. ‘This song is considered one of the most ancient 
productions of Icelandic literature —London Paper. 


Casket foundat Sea.—A fisherman found on the rock 
of St. Malo, a closed casket, enveloped indinen. It 
contained a rosary, a scapulary, and a writing, inthe 
form of a will, signed “ Pére Alexis Recollet, mission- 
ary among the infidels, 1776.” In this writing Pére 
Alexis recommends the countries which have not yet 
been visited by the Lord, to Louis XV. ‘This prayer 
was made just before the ship, Sainte Marie, or Sainte 
Marine, perished. This casket has thus been tossed 
about the ocean for sixty-two years. 





Drying of Stuffs. — An apparatus has been invent- 
ed by MM. Penzoldt and Levesque, for the rapid 
drying of stuffs of all kinds, without fire or pressure. 
It consists of a double drum, which turns on its axis at 
the rate of four thousand times in a minute. The stuffs 
are placed in it as they come out of the water, and, by 
the effect of rotation, the water contained between the 
threads is carried towards the external covering of the 
drum, which is bored with holes. Woollen stuffs are 
thus dried in less than three minutes, when the appa- 


ger. Flax and cotton stuffs require a short exposure 
to the air, after being taken from the drum. 


French Porcelain.— From the year 1810 to the year 
1814, a beautiful piece of porcelain, called “ The Tablet 
of the Marshals,” which was placed in the museum at 
Paris, attracted the attention of all the amateurs of the 
arts. ‘The painting upon it was considered to be Isa- 
bey’s master-piece. lt was a monument to the glory 
of the warriors who contributed to the triumphs of the 
memorable campaign of Vienna. In the midst was 
Napoleon on the throne; from which emanated rays, 
bearing the names of the various battles fought before 
the victory of Austerlitz, Between these rays were 
the portraits of twelve of the French marshals. On 
the restoration of the Bourbons, this magnificent work 
wasexpelled from the museum. It is now the property 
of an individual in Paris, who has offered it for sale. 


Proportion of Students to the number of Professors 
al different Universities.— At Berlin 13; at Leipzig 17; 
at Géutingen 17; at Halle 20; at Vienna 22; at Prague 
26; at Naples 30; at Lemberg 34; at Pavia 36; at 


eet of vellum, a yard square, | Cambridge 48; at Oxford 40; and at Edinburgh 102. 











| Some years since, in an English periodical. 
ratus is small, and in eight minutes, when it is lar- | 





FPACETIZ. 


Acceptances and Bills.— During the late commercial 
crisis, a commission merchant, who was some thou- 
sands short, stood in the portico of the Exchange, in a 
brown study, from which he was awakened by the 
chirping of two sparrows which flew near. ‘“ Happy 
creatures,” said he, “ you have no acceptances to pay.” 
“No,” said a lean broker, who had money to loan on 
certain securities, and at certain rates, “ but they have 
bills to provide for.” 





[The Facetious Tom Brown, in his Comical view of 
London and Westminster, thus describes the Order of 
the Show at one of the Tyburn Executions, in olden 
time :} 

“Mr. Ordinary visits his melancholy flock in New- 
gate by eight. Doleful procession up Holborn hill 
aliout eleven. Men handsome and proper that were 
never thought so before, which is some comfort, how- 
ever. Arrive at the fatal place by twelve. Burnt 
Brandy, women, and sabbath-breaking, repented of. 
Some few penitential drops fall under the gallows. 
Sheriff's men, parson, pickpockets, criminals, all a 
busy. The last concluding peremptory psalm struc 
up. Show over by one.” 

“The invasion of private life by the press is really 
execrable ; it is as bad as the Inquisition,” observed 
W. “It is much the same,” said J., “ only a different 
kind of ink-quisitors.” 


Ducal Anecdote.— There was lately at Brunswick 
an opera-singer named Rosner, who, having a very 
pretty wife, was much caressed by the ex-duke; but 
being a bad singer and a poor stick of an actor, he was 
violently attacked, night after night, by the disappro- 
bation of the public. He was at wide | unable to bear 
with this treatment, and begged for his dismissal, say- 
ing that the people were all dissatisfied with him. The 
duke, to whom he applied, clapped him familiarly on 
the back, and said, “* Don’t be an ass! why the people 
are dissatisfied with me, but I dont budge.” 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. J. C., under consideration. 

R. 8. next week. 

Thanks to the author of the communication entitled, 
“Thoughts on the Original State and Character of 
the Negro.” The article displays no little ability, but 
we decline it as unsuitable, in its nature, for our co- 
lumns. 

Other correspondents will be noticed next week 

*«* The article in our last number, entitled “ The 
Love of Rank and Title,” was originally published, 
We were 
not aware of this until after the publication of our pa- 
per last week. 
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